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SPEECH 


OF 

JAS.  S.  ROLLINS, 

i 

OF  MISSOURI, 

ON  THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  18,  1865, 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  SUBMITTING  TO  THE  LEGISLATURES  OF  THE 
SEVERAL  STATES  A  PROPOSITION  TO  AMEND  THE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STAETS. 

“Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americain  Congress  Assembled ,  (two  thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring,)  That  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, .which,  when  ratified  by  three  fourths 
-^of  said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  said  Con¬ 
stitution,  namely; 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Sec.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.” 

The  aforegoing  resolution  having  been  under  consideration  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States,  the  House  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  adoption  there¬ 
of  on  the  15th  June,  1864,  and  the  same  was  lost  by  94  ayes  to  64  nays,  (not  two 
thirds.)  Mr  Ashley  before  the  result  was  announced,  changed  his  vote  to  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  entered  a  motion  to  reconsider — pending  which,  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1865,  the  House  being  in  Committee  on  the  whole,  Mr.  ROLHNS,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  desire  to  submit  a  few  observations  to  the  House  upon  the  im¬ 
portant  proposition  now  pending,  before  the  final  vote  is  taken  upon  it.  The 
remarks  which  I  shall  make  will  be  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  personal  explanation 
than  of  any  elaborate  argumentation  of  this  question.  At  the  Irst  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  when  the  vote  was  taken  upon  this  proposition  J.  opposed  it.  When  the  vote 
is  again  taken  I  shall  favor  it.  I  have  changed  my  views  in  reft"  enee  to  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  this  measure;  and  while  I  do  not  suppose  that  what  I  r  ay  say  will  have 
the  slightest  influence  in  changing  the  vote  of  any  gentleman  upon  this  floor,  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  change  my  opinion  and 
my  action;  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  myself,  humble  as  I  am,  as  well  as  to  those  I 
represent,  and  who  take  any  interest  in  the  opinions  which  I  may  entertain  or  ex¬ 
press  here,  to  present  to  the  House  and  the  country  some  of  the  considerations 
which  have  induced  me  to  this  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  entertain  the  same  opinion  to  day  in  regard  to  the  rebellion  that 
I  always  have.  I  feel  the  same  animosity,  the  same  hatred,  the  same  contempt  for 
it,  and  for  those  who  initiated  it,  now,  that  I  did  when  it  was  first  hatched. 
Indeed,  I  may  say,  sir,  that  looking  at  the  consequences  which  it  has  produced  in 
my  own  State  and  throughout  the  country,  that  I  am  less  inclined  to-day  than 
ever  to  look  upon  it  with  any  degree  of  forbearance.  Regarding  it  always  without 
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excuse  or  justification  I  am  to-day  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  pretext  for  commencing  this  infamous  and  disastrous 
rebellion. 

But,  sir,  heretofore,  and  even  now,  I  have  acted  with  that  body  of  men  who  are 
disposed  to  pursue  a  conciliatory  policy  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  high  object  we 
all  had  in  view,  and  that  was  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  Union.  When  I  say  I  have  been  acting  with  that  class  of  men  who 
desire  to  pursue  a  conciliatory  policy,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  not  always 
been  in  favor  of  an  earnest  prosecution  of  this  war ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  I  de¬ 
sire  to  blend  the  two,  war  and  the  olive  branch';  the  olive  branch  ever  in  front 
of  the  sword,  and  a  constant  appeal  to  the  intelligent  public  sentiment  of  the 
South  that  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  Government  to  oppress,  but  that  it  was 
the  high  and  noble  purpose  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  extend  and  secure  to  them  all  the  rights  which  they  can 
rightfully  claim  under  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers.  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  we  have  not  sufficiently  pursued  a  conciliatory  policy ;  not  sufficiently  tried 
to  impress  on  the  public  mind  of  the  masses  of  the  South  the  true  objects  we  ail 
have  in  view  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  ^.nd  while  I  am  not  now  disposed  to 
say  that  a  different  line  of  policy  would  have  brought  about  a  different  result, 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  putting  down  the  rebellion,  to  have  stopped  this  un¬ 
fortunate  war.  to  have  sustained  the  Government,  I  am  sure  such  a  policy  would 
have  done  no  harm  ;  that  the  effect  would  have  been  good ;  that,  at  all  events,  it 
would  have  resulted  in  consolidating  the  Union  sentiment  in  the  loyal  States  of 
the  Union,  and  checked,  to  a  great  extent,  the  collision  of  sentiment  and  conse¬ 
quent  diversity  of  action  which  has  occurred  among  Union  men. 

I  have  been  surprised,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  distinguished  men  who  have  charge 
of  the  Government  have  not  stopped  long  enough  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
plain  and  humble  men  in  regard  to  this  question.  Sir,  if  I  had  occupied  the  high 
position  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  even  recently,  I  would  have  made 
every  soldier  in  Sherman’s  army  the  bearer  of  a  message  of  peace  and  good-will 
to  the  humblest  men  in  the  humblest  cabins  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  then  bad 
an  opportunity  of  reaching  that  distant  population.  I  judge  the  people  from  my 
own  experience.  I  know  how  the  masses  of  the  common  people  have  been  delu-  ^  , 
ded  and  misled  by  their  traitorous  leaders.  I  have  seen  the  effect  of  this  thing 
around  me  at  my  own  home,  and  I  know  the  influence  which  such  appeals,  coming  t0.  **■■■•* 
from  those  in  authority,  have  upon  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country;  and  I  to-day  believe  that  if  such  a  line  of  policy  had  been 
pursued,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Georgia  could  be  reached,  it  would  be  but 
a  short  time  before  the  Administration  of  this  Government  would  have  a  stronger 
and  more  faithful  party  among  the  people  of  that  State  than  Davis  himself! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another  general  observation  to  make.  In  my  action,  as  a 
representative  upon  this  floor,  it  has  never  been  my  purpose  to  pursue  a  course 
either  for  the  preservation  or  for  the  destruction  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  I 
have  had  a  moredmportant  and  a  nobler  object  in  view,  for  I  regard  it  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  nobler  object  to  preserve  this  free  Constitution  of  ours,  to  preserve  our  noble 
and  happy  form  of  government,  and  that  of  the  Union  of  these  States,  than  can  be 
any  question  connected  with  the  preservation  or  destruction  of  African  slavery  upon 
this  continent.  That  has-been  a  secondary  and  subordinate  consideration  altogether 
compared  with  the  better  purpose  which  I  have  just  named ;  and  in  every  vote  that 
I  have  given,  whether  tending  to  weaken  the  institution  of  slavery  or  to  streng¬ 
then  it,  that  vote  has  been  cast,  after  considering  the  question,  how  far  will  this 
or  that  measure  tend  to  strengthen  the  Government  and  to  preserve  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  Union? 

“To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question. 

Sir,  if  I  could  save  this  Constitution  and  this  Union  by  preserving  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  its  present  status  in  the  various  States  I  would  do  it  most  cheerfully. 
Perhaps  I  would  go  further  than  many  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House:  if  I  could  save  the  Constitution  of  my  country  and  the  Union  of  these 
States  even  by  extending  the  institution  of  slavery,  I  would  do  it.  Why  ? 

Not  beeause  I  am  the  especial  friend  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  but  because  I 
regard  as  the  paramount  and  most  important  question  of  the  times  the  preservation 
of  our  own  liberties,  of  our  own  Constitution  and  free  Government.  And,  i 
accept  also  the  other  view  of  the  proposition:  if  I  could  save  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  by  the  partial  destruction  of  slavery  I  would  partially  destroy  it ;  and 
if  I  could  save  the  Constitution  and  Union  of  my  country  by  the  total  destruction 
of  slavery— cutting  it  up  by  the  roots,  extirpating  tne  oaacer  at  once — X  most 
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unquestionably  would  do  it ;  for  i  regard  the  preservation  of  these  as  paramount  to 
and  far  higher  than  any  question  affecting  the  freedom  or  slavery  of  the  African 
race  upon  this  continent.  In  other  words,  I  adopt  precisely  the  sentiment  so  felici¬ 
tously  expressed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  letter  that  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Greeley  more  than  two  years  ago ;  and,  in  order  to  refresh  the  minds 
of  these  gentlemen  who  are  pleased  to  give  me  their  attention,  I  desire  to  read 
one  or  two  sentences  from  that  letter,  it  expresses  the  correct  views,  to  which 
as  I  think  all  men,  who  aim  at  the  preservation  of  the  Government,  should  adhere. 
The  President  said : 

“  My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to 
destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  U  ion  without  freeing  any  slave  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I 
could  save  it  by  freeing  all  slaves  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and 
leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do 
because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  this  Union;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am 
doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  shail  believe  doing  more  will  help  the 
cause.” 

That  was  the  disposition  of  the  President  two  years  ago.  That  was  my  posi¬ 
tion  then  and  it  ha3  not  akered  since.  What  I  propose  to  do  now  in  the  vote 
which  I  shall  give  upon  this  proposition,  I  do  simply  because,  I  believe  that  ulti¬ 
mately  it  will  tend  to  save  the  Union ;  and  to  effect  that  I  am  willing  to  do  more 
now  than  I  have  heretofore.  When  I  cast  the  vote  which  I  did  before,  upon  this 
proposition,  I  had  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  submit  this 
amendment  to  the  States;  and  the  vote  I  then  gave  was  given  he  ground  of 
expediency  alone.  For  at  that  time,  as  I  have  stated,  I  was  in  fav  of  pursuing  a 
more  conciliatory  policy.  I  believed  that  by  pursuing  such  a  course  and  assuring 
the  people  of  the  South  that  our  objeet  was  to  preserve  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution  they  might  be  induced  to  return.  And  I  was  willing  that  they  should 
return  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  preserved  as  it  then  existed  in  different 
States  of  this  Union.  And  I  believe  now  that  if  political  events  had  taken  a  diffe¬ 
rent  direction  from  what  they  have  taken,  in  all  probability  those  States  would 
have  been  invited  to  return  with  all  their  rights,  and  along  with  the  rest,  their  right 
to  the  institution  of  slavery. 

And  I  will  make  this  further  remark,  that  it  was  this  general  leading  considera¬ 
tion  that  induced  me  to  support  the  distinguished  and  patriotic  man  who  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  opposition  to  the  present  President.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  I  believed  the  one  would  offer  and  be  satisfied  with  more  liberal  terms  than 
the  other,  and  that  there  would  therefore  be  in  all  probability  a  better  chance  of 
preserving  the  Constitution  and  the  Government  under  the  administration  of  that 
man  than  by  a  continuance  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  But  I  confess 
here  to  day,  that  when  I  look  at  all  th exchanges  which  would  have  necessarily  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  change  of  administration,  in  its  men  and  its  policies,  I  am  inclined 
\  to  doubt  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances ,  the  people  have  not  at  last  acted 
more  wisely  than  I  did.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  infallible. 

While  I  4o  not  take  the  voice  of  the  majority,  however  large,  as  the  sole  rule  of 
my  action,  I  am  always  willing  to  defer  to  it,  and  to  treat  with  respect  the 
opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  my  country.*  It  has  been  intimated 
here  that  perhaps  there  are  some  gentlemen  who  incline  to  change  their  view? 
action  in  reference  to  this  important  subject,  because  the  current  see”" 
that  direction.  Now,  if  I  believed  that  I  was  governed  by  anv 
aa  that  I  should  despise  myself.  I  never  have  been  a  ra¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  current  upon  which  to  set  sail  ij 
the  pride  of  my  public  life  that  I  have  nearly  always  b 
and  in  the  nation.  I  never  had  aa  opportunity  scarcely 
in  the  majority !  And  I  have  some  pride  in  regard  t<" 
as  a  general  rule,  there  is  more  public  virtue,  more  tr 
the  leading  minds  that  control  minorities  than  with  ' 
and  this  from  a  principle  in  human  nature  which  v 
am  governed  by  no  such  consideration  as  that.  I  a» 
of  doing  something  in  my  humble  way  that  may  te 
continue  it  after  we  shall  have  restored  to  it  the  St 

Now,  sir,  I  come  to  make  a  few  observations  in 
has  been  very  elaborately  discussed  here  during  t’ 
and  that  is  the  question  of  the  constitutional  po 
we  aim  at  to  day.  I  know  how  immodest  it  m 
and  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  discuss? 
say  a  word  upon  it.  But  a*  T  speak  for  my 


this  House,  and  especially  those  who  act  with  me  on  this  occasion,  I  desire  to  be 
clearly  understood.  If  1  believed  this  amendment  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  I  would  be  bound  by  my  oath  not  to  give  a  vote  for  it;  but  believing 
it  to  be  constitutional,  and  believing  also  in  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

Is  this  amendment  constitutional?  How  are  we  to  get  light  upon  this  subject? 
My  answer  is,  by  referring  to  the  instrument  itself;  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the 
first  gentlemen  on  either  side  of  the  House  who  will  deny  the  proposition  that  in 
accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  this  amendment  may  be  proposed  to 
the  States  for  their  adoption  or  rejection.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
confers  the  power  of  amendment,  and  which  I  do  not  propose  to  read,  has  but  two 
limitations,  as  has  been  repeatedly  remarked  in  this  discussion.  So  far  as  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  Constitution  is  concerned,  except  in  reference  to  those  two  limitations, 
Congress  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  propose  any  amendment  to  be  adopted  or 
rejected  by  the  States  themselves.  According  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  we 
are  governed  only  by  the  two  limitations  found  in  the  instrument  itself. 

And  the  next  question  which  presents  itself,  is  whether  there  are  any  other  lim¬ 
itations,  in  the  Constitution,  except  the  restrictions  found  in  the  article  itself,  to 
prevent  Congress  from  proposing  this  amendment  to  the  States. 

Mr.  C.  A.  WHITE.  I  understood  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Rollins)  to 
say  that  no  person  upon  this  side  of  the  House  had  advocated  the  principle  that  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  put  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  this 
amendment.  I  beg  leave  to  remind  him  that  in  the  few  remarks  which  I'had  the 
honor  to  submit,  on  Wednesday,  last  I  made  that  distinct  proposition.  I  contended 
that  the  word  “amendment”  was  a  limitation  of  itself;  that  the  amendment  must 
relate  to  some  clause  or  provision  already  in  the  Constitution.  And  that  this  prop¬ 
osition,  now  under  consideration,  being  to  insert  a  separate  and  distinct  clause  in 
the  Constitution,  having  no  connection  with  any  grant  of  power  to  be  found  in  it, 
was  a  supplement  to  the  Constitution  and  not  an  amendment ;  and  that  the  very 
letter  of  the  Constitution  limited  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  delegation  of  powers  to  Congress  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ROLLINS,  of  Missouri.  My  answer  to  the  gentleman  is,  that  all  the  amend¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  were  open  to  the  same  objection.  I  was  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  hear  the  gentleman’s  speech,  nor  have  I  had  time  to  read 
it ;  but  in  reference  to  the  question  of  limitation,  I  think  that  the  best  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  light  on  the  subject  is  to  read  what  the  Constitution  itself  says: 


41  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  ol  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  provided,  that  no  amendment  which 
may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  1808,  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the 
ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  Ms 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.” 


The  Constitution  can  only  be  changed  by  amendment,  and,  according  to  the 
gentleman’s  theory,  we  can  add  nothing  to  it,  however  good  or  desirable ,  unless  there 
was  already  “  some  clause  or  provision  in  the  Constitution  ”  relating  to  the  subject 
proposed  to  be  added.  This  1  regard  as  absurd. 

Now,  sir,  I  cannot  for  my  life  see,  as  my  friend  from  Ohio  sees,  where  there  are 
any  other  limitations  of  the  power  of  Congresss,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  than  those  which  we  find  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  itself.  The 
limitation  is  there  according  to  the  letter,  and  there  alone ;  and  if  there  is  any 
other  limitation  in  reference  to  the  power  of  Congress,  it  must  be  outside  of  this 
article  of  the  Constitution ;  and  the  next  question  which  I  propose  to  suggest,  in 
order  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion  on  this  subject  is,  is  there  any  other  limitation 
of  the  power  of  Congress  in  proposing  amendments  to  this  instrument  ?  I  assert 
that  there  is  ;  and  1  adopt  the  very  excellent  view  suggested  in  the  running  debate 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Boutwell,)  in  answer  to  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Pendleton,)  and  that  is,  that  the  limitation  of 
amendment  to  this  Constitution  is  found  also  in  the  very  preamble  to  the  instrument 
'  *  © ^itself.  I  do  not  believe,  sir,  with  my  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Cox)  that  we  have 


91#  tjf^apre amble  preceding  the  Constitution  itself.  What  is  the  preamble? 


people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union ,  establish  justice, 
f  c wiMatio  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare ,  &n<i 
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secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  puraelves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordaio  aai  Ctoa* 

stitmion  for  the  United  States  of  America.” 


Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  amendment  can  be  made  to  this  instrument  whielk 
has  for  its  object,  or  whose  direct  tendency  would  be,  to  destroy  the  very  object 
and  purposes  for  which  the  Constitution  was  established.  Therefore,  sir,  any 
amendment  to  this  Constitution  which  would  destroy  “  a  more  perfect  union, 
which  would  fail  to  “  establish  justice,”  which  would  fail  to  “  insure  domestic  tran¬ 
quility,”  which  would  fail  to  “provide  for  the  common  defense,”  or  to  “promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos¬ 
terity.”  is  not  an  amendment  which  may  be  proposed  by  Congress,  or  may  be 
adopted  and  ratified  by  the  States ;  and  every  Representative  who  votes  must  be 
a  “law  unto  himself”  whether  any  amendment  proposed  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  COX.,  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge 
whether  a  proposed  amendment  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  preamble? 

Mr.  ROLLINS,  of  Missouri.  I  will  be  the  judge  myself,  so  far  a3  I  may  be  called 
upon  to  vote  for  or  against  it. 

Mr.  COX.  I  would  prefer,  according  to  my  peculiar  logic,  to  allow  the  States 
themselves  to  be  the  judges.  Therefore,  I  infinitely  prefer  the  gentleman’s  first 
proposition — that  the  power  of  amendment  is  not  limited  except  by  the  terms  of 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  ROLLINS,  of  Missouri.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman,  that  so  far  as  my  ac¬ 
tion  and  my  vote  are  concerned,  my  own  judgment — and  I  presume  so  far  as  the 
vote  of  every  other  member  in  the  House  is  concerned,  his  own  judgment — must  be 
the  rule  in  reference  to  the  question  whether  a  proposed  amendment  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  preamble :  and  I  presume  that  the  States  themselves  must  be  the 
judges  when  an  amendment  is  submitted  for  their  consideration  and  action.  If  three 
fourths  of  the  States  adopt  a  proposed  amendment,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  But  suppose  the  other  fourth  decline  to  adopt  the  amendment,  what  then? 
If  it  is  such  an  infringement  of  their  rights,  such  a  destruction  of  their  liberties, 
such  an  interferance  with  their  domestic  policy,  that  they  regard  themselves  justified 
in  raising  the  standard  of  revolt  and  revolution  in  order  to  resist  the  amendment 
which  the  other  States  have  adopted,  I  take  it  that  the  State  itself  would  be  the 
better  judge  as  to  the  course  which  it  would  have  a  right  to  pursue. 

But,  sir,  it  has  been  urged  that  this  amendment  is  contrary,  althongh  not  to  the 
letter,  to  the  spirit,  of  the  Constitution.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  believer,  too,  in 
this  doctrine  that  we  must  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  I  would 
neither  violate  its  letter  nor  its  spirit.  But  I  confess,  sir,  that  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  define  or  exactly  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
Perhaps  it  is  like  the  passion  which  young  people  experience,  and  which  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  language  of  the  young  lover  : 

“  ’Tis  what  we  feel,  bat  can’t  define, 

’Tia  what  we  know,  but  can’t  express.” 


We  ail  know  that  there  are  amendments  which  might  be  proposed,  and  which 
would  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  letter  of  that  insirument,  but  which  we 
would  feel  to  be  violative  of  its  spirit. 

Sir,  if  you  propose  an  amendment  changing  entirely  the  -  form  of  our  Govern- 
ment,  creating  a  monarchy  or  despotism  instead  of  a  Republic,  I  presume,  although 
gentlemen  might  find  an  "express  warrant  of  law  in  the  Constitution,  to  do  this 
thing,  yet  it  would  be  against  the  spirit  of  that  instrument.  I  presume  if  an  amend¬ 
ment  were  proposed  to  require  one  State  to  pay  a  much  larger  proportion  of  taxes 
than  in  accordance  with  its  representation,  although  ,you  might  find  a  warrant 
for  it,  yet  it  would  be  against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  I  presume  if  you 
were  to  propose  an  amendment  to  establish  a  State  religion  throughout  the  land, 
while  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  might  not  be  against  it,  yet  every  man  who 
favored  religious  toleration  and  who  was  against  an  established  Church,  would  feel 
that  the  spirit  of  the  instrument  had  been  violated. 

I  believe,  then,  sir,  that  this  amendment  is  an  accordance  with  the  express  letter 
of  the  Constitution.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit,  meaning,  and 
intent  of  that  instrument,  and  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  framed  by 
our  forefathers,  and  that  if  all  the  States  could  be  induced  to  adopt  it,  it  would  go 
far  to  strengthen  the  Government,  by  preventing  future  dissension  and  cementing 
the  bonds  of  the  Union,  in  the  preservation  of  which  depends  our  strength,  our 
security,  our  safety,  our  hanuiness,  and  the  continued  existence  of  free  institutions 
on  Uie  Amencen  continent. 
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The  only  question  left  for  me  to  decide,  sir,  is  -whether  this  is  a  measure  which 
is  expedient  and  which  ought  to  be  adopted.  I  believe  in  both  its  expediency  and 
constitution  ality. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  other  branch  of  the  question, 
I  want  to  put  a  few  interrogatories  to  gentlemen  who  differ  with  me.  Does  any 
man  in  this  House,  does  any  intelligent  man  in  any  of  the  loyal  States  believe  that 
the  institution  of  African  slavery  will  survive  this  rebellion  ?  If  there  is  such  a 
man  I  choose  to  differ  with  him.  I  believe,  as  has  often  been  remarked  here,  that 
the  existence  and  continuance  of  human  slavery  is  wholly  and  entirely  incom¬ 
patible  with  a  state  of  civil  war  in  the  country.  The  rebellion,  instigated  and  car¬ 
ried  on  by  slaveholders,  has  been  the  death-knell  of  the  institution;  and,  believing 
this,  shall  we  any  longer  rely  upon  the  President’s  proclamations,  which  are  doubt¬ 
ful  in  their  policy  and  character?  Shall  we  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  those  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  originating  in  a  time  of  war?  or  shall  we  not,  like  wise  and 
prudent  statesmen,  come  to  the  rescue  at  once,  take  it  up,  handle  it,  discuss  it  in  a 
statesmanlike  way,  and  adopt  the  true  and  only  peaceful  mode  pointed  out  in  the 
Charter  of  our  liberties  for  meeting  and  disposing  of  questions  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another  remark  to  make  in  regard  to  the  limitation  in  the 
fifth  article  of  the  Constitution.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  framers  of  that  in¬ 
strument  only  extend  the  limitation  of  power  to  two  subjects?  Why  did  they  pre¬ 
serve  the  representation  of  the  small  States  from  amendment?  Why  did  they 
allow  the  African  slave  trade  to  remain  untouched  only  prior  to  1808?  I  answer, 
it  was  because  the  great  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  civil  government  upon 
the  American  continent,  according  to  my  reading  and  understanding  were  essen¬ 
tially  anti- si  aver}',  North  and  South,  and,  looking  upon  the  institution  of  slavery 
as  an  evil,  they  determined  to  check  its  growth ;  hence  in  the  Constitution  they 
placed  a  limitation  upon  the  African  slave  trade,  limiting  it  to  the  year  1808.  So 
on  the  other  subject  of  the  representation  of  the  small  States.  The  small  States 
represented  in  that  Convention  seeing  the  great  inequality  of  authority  and  power 
given  to  them  by  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  enabled  Rhode  Island  to 
exercise  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  much  power  as  New  York  and  the 
other  great  States  of  the  Union,  and  tenacious  of  the  power  thus  secured  to  them, 
insisted,  and  it  was  finally  yielded  to  them,  that  upon  that  point  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  should  remain  unamended  throughout  all  time. 

Now,  I  ask  you  the  question  how  easy  it  was,  and  why  the  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  did  not  add  to  that  clause  that  no  amendment  should  be  made  changing 
or  modifying  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  any  State  of  the  Union? 
Why  was  this  not  ingrafted  upon  the  Constitution  ?  I  have  an  answer  satisfactory 
to  myself  on  that  subject.  It  was  becanse  the  great  men  of  that  day,  the  men 
who  framed  this  Charter  of  human  freedom  for  the  American  people,  were  in  heart 
and  in  principle  hostile  to  the  institution  of  slavery;  and  although  they  did  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  disposing  of  it,  they  accepted  it  as  they  found  it ;  and 
the  writings  and  teachings  of  the  great  men  of  the  North  and  South  justify  me  in 
claiming  that  they  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  their  posterity  would  finally, 
in  some  form  or  other,  dispose  of  the  institution  which  they  themselves  regarded  as 
hurtful  to  the  happiness  and  progress  of  the  country. 

Hence  I  go  a  little  further  than  my  venerable  friend  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  King,) 
though  he  and  I  are  exactly  in  the  same  category  upon  this  question.  I  express 
my  belief  that  the  limitation  preventing  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States  by 
Congress  was  not  placed  in  the  Constitution  for  the  reason  of  a  desire  to  leave 
thatjan  open  question;  but  hoping  and  believing  that  at  a  distant  day  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country,  when  there  would  be  a  higher  and  more  Christian-like  civili¬ 
zation,  a  better  view  of  this  subject,  that  we,  their  posterity,  might  have  the  power 
which  they  gave  to  us  in  the  instrument  itself,  to  take  hold  of  the  question  and 
dispose  of  it  in  some  fair,  right,  and  proper  way.  Such  is  my  belief;  whether 
well-founded  or  not  is  another  thing.  They  regarded  the  institution  as  an  evil, 
and  no  such  limitation  could  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  by  the 
Convention  which  framed  that  instrument.  They  regarded  it  as  an  evil  one  day 
or  other  to  be  disposed  of,  and  they  left  the  door  open  to  those  who  were  to  come 
after  them,  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  them,  when  a  good  opportunity 
offered,  to  do  the  very  thing  which  they  failed  to  do  themselves. 

And  this  accords  precisely  with  the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia, 
Vice  President  of  the  Confederate  States;  in  his  celebrated  speech  made  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Montgomery  Constitution,  he  says :  Af  rican  Slavery  as  it  exists  among 
us,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  late  rupture,  and  present  revolution.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  ideas  entertained  by  most  of  the  leading  statesmen,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  old  Constitution  were  that  the  enslavement  of  the  African  was  in  violation  of  the 


laics  of  nature  ;  that  it  was  wrong  in  principle,  sociully,  morally ,  and  politically.  It 
was  an  evil  they  knew  not  well  how  to  deal  with,  hut  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of 
that  day,  was  that,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the  institution  would 
he  evanescent,  and  pass  avjay.  This  idea  though  not  incorporated  in  the  constitution, 
was  the  prevailing  idea  at  thr  time.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  man,  however  humble  he  may  be,  has  some  personal  pride  in 
the  opinions  he  may  entertain  upon  a  great  question  of  this  sort.  I  am  not  free 
from  considerations  of  that  kind,  and  when  I  hear  my  friends  over  the  way,  upon 
the  Republican  side  of  the  House — and  I  know  I  have  a  great  many  friends  there — in¬ 
timate  that  because  a  man  cannot  vote  with  them  and  me  upon  this  amendment,  he 
sympathizes  with  the  rebellion,  or  is  an  apologist  for  the  rebellion,  or  for  slavery, 

I  confess  that  I  cannot  endorse  either  the  good  taste  or  the  propriety  of  such  imputa¬ 
tions.  Such  remarks,  elsewhere  than  here,  have  been  applied  to  me,  and  yet  I  know 
they  have  not  fitted  my  case,  because  I  take  this  occasion  to  state  my  opinion — an 
opinion  I  have  entertained  for  twenty-five  years — that  the  institution  of  African 
slavery  cannot  be  defended  either  upon  moral  or  religious  grounds,  or  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  of  natural  right  or  political  economy. 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  wherein  it  is  asserted  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.”  I  believe  that  when  it  says  “ all  men”  it  means  every 
man  who  was  created  in  the  “image  of  his  Maker,”  and  walks  on  God’s  footstool, 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  any  other  accidental  circumstances  by  which  he 
may  be  surrounded.  I  know  that  astute  politicians,  crafty  and  ambitious  men,  in 
various  periods  of  the  Republic  have  tried  to  dra\/a  distinction  between  this  man 
and  that  man  because  he  happened  to  have  a  different  colored  skin;  that  the  Decla¬ 
ration  was  applicable  alone  to  white  men,  and  not  to  the  black  man,  the  red  man, 
or  any  other  than  the  white  man.  That  the  word  “  all”  meant  a  part,  not  “all!” 
But,  sir,  I  believe  that  that  general  clause  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
meant,  by  the  immortal  man  who  penned  it,  and  by  the  immortal  men  who  signed 
it,  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  great  men  of  that  day  North  and  South,  to  as¬ 
sert  the  great  principle,  founded  in  the  rights  of  man,  founded  in  reason,  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  law  of  morality  and  of  the  Divine  will,  that  “  all  men  are 
created  equal,”  without  distinction  of  race  or  of  color.  And  although  our  ances¬ 
tors  failed  to  apply  the  principle,  although  they  were  derelict  in  duty  in  living  up 
to  the  great  enunciation  of  principles  which  they  made  to  the  world  and  mankind, 
it  is  no  proof  to  my  mind  that  they  did  not  mean  exactly  what  I  say  they  meant, 
in  the  expression  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  these  considerations  are  influencing  me  in  the  very  vo4;e  which 
I  shall  give  upon  this  amendment;  but  I  desire  to  say  that  my  experience  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery  has  been  quite  singular  and  diversified.  An  anti-slavery 
man  in  sentiment,  and  yet,  heretofore  a  large  owner  of  slaves  myself — not  now, 
however — not  exactly  with  my  consent,  but  with  or  without  my  consent,  I  learned 
from  a  telegram  a  morning  or  two  ago,  that  the  Convention  which  recently  as¬ 
sembled  in  my  State,  had  adopted  an  amendment  to  our  present  State  constitution 
for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  State.  I  am  no  longer  the 
owner  of  a  slave,  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  Although  I  think  this  subject  might 
have  been  disposed 'of  in  a  better  way,  causing  less  inconvenience  to  our  p'eople, 
and  doing  in  fact  the  slave  no  harm,  I  make  no  complaint  of  the  convention  for 
that  act;  and  although  there  is  no  clause  of  compensation,  I  very  gracefully  yield 
to  the  public  sentiment,  and  to  the  action  of  this  distinguished  body  of  men  called 
in  my  State  to  consider  its  welfare.  If  the  giving  up  of  my  slaves  without  com¬ 
plaint  shall  be  a  contribution  upon  my  part  to  promote  the  public  good,  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  restore  peace  and  preserve  this  Union,  if 
I  had  owned  a  thousand  slaves  they  would  most  cheerfully  have  been  given  up.  I  say 
with  all  my  heart,  let  them  go,  but  let  them  not  go  without  a  sense  of  feeling  and 
a  proper  regard  on  my  part  for  the  future  of  themselves  and  their  offspring !  I 
say,  let  them  go,  and  let  them  enjoy  all  the  privileges  consistent  with  sound  policy 
and  that  freedom  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  them!  Let  them  go;  and,  sir, 
there  is  no  man  in  this  House  or  in  this  nation  who  feels  a  deeper  interest  in  their 
comfort,  in  their  happiness,  in  their  elevation  than  I  do,  and  in  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  their  children  and  their  childrens’  children  in  all  time  to  come!  I  say 
again,  sir,  let  them  go,  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon  them ! 

[Here  the  hammer  fell,  the  hour  having  expired.] 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  ask  that  the  gentleman  have  leave  to  continue  his  remarks. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  leave  was  granted, 

Mr.  ROLLINS,  of  Missouri.  As  I  have  said  my  experience  in  relation  to  this 
question  of  slavery  has  been  singular  and  somewhat  diversified.  Why,  sir,  I  re- 


able,  and  patriotic  party,  the  old  Whig  party  of  the  country,  and  when  I  was  quite 
a  young  man.  my  friends  placed  me  in  the  responsible  position  of  candidate  for  the 
high  office  of  Governor  of  my  State,  and  that  I  found  as  my  competitor  upon  that 
occasion  my  venerable  and  honorable  friend  who  occupies  a  seat  on  my  left,  (Mr. 
King.)  We  traversed  our  great  State  from  one  corner  to  the  other  ;  we  met  time 
and  again  upon  the  hustings;  he  was  a  friend  of  General  Cass  and  I  was  a  Whig, 
and  the  friend  of  General  Taylor  ;  and  he  must  pardon  me  upon  this  occasion — and 
especially  as  we  are  now  together — if  I  bring  to  view  a  single  reminiscence.  One 
of  his  arguments,  I  remember,  was  that  the  elevation  of  General  Taylor  to  the  office 
of  President  and  the  election  of  myself  to  the  office  of  Governor  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.  I,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  supporting  a  large  slave¬ 
owner  for  the  Presidency,  and  myself  a  large  slave  owner,  combatted  that  view  as 
best  i  could  in  opposition  to  my  venerable  friend.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  know 
that  on  this  occasion  we  meet,  and  that  hereafter  there  is  to  be  no  further  contro¬ 
versy  between  him  and  me  upon  this  question. 

I  remember,  also,  that  as  late  as  1857,  when  again  my  political  friends,  regarding 
me  far  too  highly,  did  me  the  honor  of  placing  their  standard  once  more  in  my 
hands  as  a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  my  State,  I 
found  myself  confionted  by  a  gentleman  who  was  born  in  New  York,  able  and  tal¬ 
ented,  and  never  the  owner  of  a  slave,  but  throughout  that  entire  canvass  the  bur¬ 
den  of  his  “  talk  ”  against  me  was  that  it  would  never  do  to  elect  me,  and  that  if 
they  did,  in  some  way  or  other  thAi institution  of  slavery  would  suffer  at  my  hands 
in  the  State  of  Missouri ;  and  although  I  think  to  day,  that  I  was  legally  elected, 
after  the  old  Democracy  had  figured  some  six  or  eight  weeks,  the  election  being 
over,  they  brought  out  a  majority  against  me  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  on  a  vote  of 
100,000  cast ! 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  my  personal  experience  upon  this  subject.  When 
first  I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  candidate  for  a  seat  upon  this  floor  in  1860,  I  met 
as  my  competitor  a  very  worthy  and  distinguished  gentleman  who  now  occupies 
a  seat  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  a  man  of  exalted  talent  and  ability  and  a 
high  order  of  patriotism,  who  is  my  personal  friend,  and  who,  I  am  gratified  to  see, 
fills  hi3  place  so  ably  and  gracefully ;  but  I  remember  that  it  was  the  same  old 
story  with  him  as  with  my  venerable  friend  here  (Mr.  King)  and  the  other  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  that  it  would  not  do  to  send  me  here  even,  because 
in  some  way  or  other  I  might  be  detrimental  to  the  institution  of  slavery  ii*  my 
State  I  am  happy,  however,  to  say  that  that  distinguished  gentleman  and  myself 
will  no  longer  have  any  controversy  upon  that  point. 

We  are  together  so  far  as  this  amendment  is  concerned.  We  take  now  much 
the  same  view  of  this  important  question,  the  only  difference  being  that  he 
has  gone  far  ahead  of  me  in  any  view  I  entertain  or  action  I  expect  to  take 
in  the  matter.  It  will  never  do,  in  the  day  of  civil  war  and  revolution,  to  be  jus¬ 
tifying  one’s  self  for  inconsistency.  Men  change  every  day.  Head  the  inaugurral  ad¬ 
dress  of  President  Lincoln ;  read  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  distin 
guished  Secretary  of  State;  read  your  own  speeches  of  two  or  three  years  back, 
and  you  will  see  how  changes  have  taken  place.  Read  my  speeches  and  you  will 
find  me  preaching  a  short  time  ago  one  doctrine,  and  now  preaching  another.  I 
am  proud  that  a  man  has  the  right  to  change  ;  I  am  gratified  that  I  am  not  too 
obstinate  to  change ;  I  am  glad  that  additional  light  shines  upon  the  darkened 
intellect  to  enable  us  to  change  our  opinions  when  we  find  that  we  are  wrong,  and 
hope  all  of  us  have  sufficient  regard  for  the  truth  to  embrace  it  when  we  see  it 
Change  is  a  law  of  nature.  It  is  written  on  our  physical  organization,  on  our 
moral  organization,  on  our  mental  constitutions.  If  there  were  no  right  to  change, 
change  morally  especially,  what,  in  the  name  of  God,  would  become  of  many  of  the 
gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  this  House?  (Laughter.)  There  is  an  old  adage  which 
says,  “Wise  men  sometimes  change,  fools  never  do.”  Sir,  the  peculiar  friends  of 
slavery  have  controlled  the  Government  for  much  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since 
its  establishment ;  and  but  for  their  own  w'ickedness  and  folly  might  have  saved 
the  institution  and  had  their  full  share  in  its  management  for  many  years  to  come. 
If  they  have  lost  the  political  control,  all  are  blameless  save  themselves! 

“  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caeser  might 
•  Have  stood  against  the  world  :  now  lies  he  there, 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  state  in  a  very  general  way,  some  other  propositions.  Let 
us  dispose  of  this  question  now,  now.  I  have  signified  that  I  would  be  willing  to 

dispose  of  it  m  another  way.  If  Jefferson  Davis  &  Co.,  would  come  back  to  this 
£taii  to-morrow  and  say,  “  We  were  wrong;  we  ask  pardon;  we  lay  down  our 
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arms;  we  yet  remember  the  blessings  that  we  have  thrown  away  ;  we  want  that  free 
Constitution  which  we  have  been  destroying;  we  want  to  come  back  to  you ;”  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  for  the  sake  of  running  no  more  risk  in  regard  to  this  slave  ques¬ 
tion,  I  would  say  “  Let  them  come  in,”  and  I  would  go  far  in  making  terms 
with  them  ;  much  farther  than  my  friends  from  Missouri  over  there,  (Mr.  McClurg 
and  Mr.  Loan.)  But  we  cannot  have  our  will  on  this  subject.  The  President  of 
the  so-called  confederate  States,  and  those  who  act  with  him,  are  not  going  to  put 
themselves  in  that  position.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  been  told  by  the  rebel 
leaders,  that  if  a  blanks  sheet  of  paper  were  furnished  to  them  on  which  to  write 
their  own  terms,  they  would  not  come  back.  They  have  told  us  that  they  started 
out  for  separation,  and  that  they  mean  to  exhaust  all  the  energies  and  resources  of 
the  country  if  necessary,  to  accomplish  that  object.  On  \he  other  hand,  we  star¬ 
ted  out  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  let  that 
effort  lead  us  where  it  might ;  destroy  whoever  and  whatever  it  might ;  if  we 
had^the  moral,  the  physical  and  the  intellectual  power  to  do  the  work,  of 
putting  down  this  rebellion,  and  saving  this  Union  and  Government  from  des* 
truction.  And  while  I  rejoice  at  any  movement  which  looks  to  an  honorable 
peace,  and  a  restored  Government,  I  am  for  fighting  it  out  “  on  that  line  ”  to-day. 
Not  until  every  germ  of  patriotism  shall  have  withered  and  rotted  in  the  public 
heart ;  not  until  the  public  sense  of  the  nation  is,  that  the  thing  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished,  am  I  for  abating  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  efforts  of  the  nation  to  annihilate  the 
rebellion,  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  preserve  the  Union  of 
these  States,  and  republican  liberty  on  this  continent  through  all  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  sentiment  is  decidedly  anti-slavery ;  and  that  is  an¬ 
other  consideration  why  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  this  amendment.  We  never  can 
have  an  entire  peace  in  this  country7  as  long  as  the  institution  of  slavery  remains  as 
one  of  the  recognized  institutions  of  the  country.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  surest 
way  to  obtain  peace  is  to  dispose  of  the  institution  now.  From  whatever  cause1 
whether  it  is  from  northern  intermeddling — if  you  so  call  it ;  and  there  has  been 
far  too  much  of  that — or  from  southern  arrogance  and  dictation  and  agitation, 
whether  from  the  one  cause  or  the  other,  or  both,  slavery  will  always  be  a  disturb¬ 
ing  element !  There  will  be  no  peace,  there  will  be  no  perfect  Union  in  this  country 
until,  some  way  or  other,  we  shall  have  disposed  of  it.  You  cannot  smother  moral 
convictions.  And  so  long  as  the  General  Governmant  is  connected  with  slavery  or 
associated  with  it  in  any  way,  the  great  tide  of  emigration  that  will  flow  into  the 
South,  carrying  new  ideas  of  human  rights,  this  institution  will  be  a  disturbing 
element,  and  we  will  have  continued  agitation  until,  in  some  manner,  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  disposed  of.  I  have  therefore  brought  myself  up  to  the  point.  We  may 
as  well  unsheathe  the  sword  and  cut  the  Gordian  knot? 

I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  American  public  sentiment  is  anti-slavery.  I  say 
now,  from  my  own  experience  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  southern  people  is 
anti-slavery.  And  I  assert  a  proposition  which  may  startle  some  gentlemen,  but 
which  I  believe  in  my  heart  to  be  true,  that  to-day  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is 
anti-slavery.  I  take  South  Carolina  as  an  example,  because  she  is  the  most  “  way¬ 
ward”  of  all  the  sisters,”  because  she  has  been  hitherto  always  wrong  and  never 
right,  and  especially  on  this  question:  I  take  her,  because  there  this  institution 
has  left  its  deepest  and  keenest  impress.  I  believe  in  regard  to  the  people  of  that 
State,  that  if  this  question  of  slavery,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  in  all  its  phases, 
could  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  presented  in  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  way ; 
sending  my  honorable  friend  from  Maryland  (Mr.  H.  W.  Davis)  with  his  gift  of 
argument  and  eloquence  to  combat  the  proudest  intellects  of  that  State — I  believe, 
as  God  is  my  judge,  that  after  twelve  months’,  or  even  six  months’  discussion,  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  would  vote  to  rid  themselves  of  this 
institution  of  slavery.  And  as  in  South  Carolina  so  would  it  be  in  other  States. 

And  how  do  I  arrive  at  this  conclusion?  I  look  at  the  histoVy  of  events  in  my 
own  State  of  Missouri.  Four  years  ago,  a  man  who  now  has  gone  to 

“  The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveler  returns,” 

the  late  treasonable  governor  of  that  State,  Jackson,  was  elected  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  upon  this  very  question,  and  almost  upon  this  question  alone. 
Four  years  have  expired;  four  years  of  rebellion,  four  years  of  civil  war,  four 
years  of  ruin  and  desolation  and  blood  and  misery.  All  these  things  have  oc¬ 
curred,  and  the  people  believe,  whether  correctly  or  not,  that  they  are  all  in  some 
way  or  another  connected  with  this  institution  of  slavery.  And  what  has  been 
the  result  ?  The  other  day  a  gentleman,  for  whom  I  did  not  vote,  but  who  has 
my  highest  respect,  and  in  whose  patriotism  I  have  every  confidence;  one  who,  I 

*•  |  tV  iA*  kJ  v  C  «.  V  S  W  .  O  vt  V  vC  -J  Jk4.  ki  C  i.  v  1  0  j  v4  X  A  V  U/i,  JUiVi  0 
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radical  than  I  jam  or  expect  to  be,  radical  in  all  hie  theories  growing  out  of  this 
disturbing  question  before  us;  was  elected  governor  of  that  State  by  the  votes  of 
a  larger  majority  than  that  which  was  cast  four  years  ago  for  Claiborne  F.  Jack- 
son.  What  does  that  prove?  I  believe  that,  to  some  extent,  there  may  have 
been  some  intimidation,  some  military  interference.  But  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  my  con¬ 
viction  is  that  this  change  has  resulted  from  the  deliberate  and  earnest  conviction 
of  the  honest  masses  of  the  people  of  that  State,  slave-owners  and  non-slaveowners, 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  wrong,  that  it  has  been  to  some  extent  the  cause 
of  all  our  trials,  and  that  they  are  in  favor  of  disposing  of  it  as  early  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 

The  State  convention  of  Missouri  assembled  a  few  days  since  to  revise  the  State 
constitution.  More  than  two  years  ago  an  ordinance  of  emancipation  had  been 
adopted,  allowing  the  institution  to  stand  until  the  4th  of  July,  1870,  and  which 
in  my  view  ought  to  have  been  satisfactory.  Yet  the  people  of  Missouri  were  not 
content  with  that.  They  met  in  convention  three  days  ago,  and  almost  the  very 
first  act  of  that  convention,  after  organizing,  was,  by  a  vote  of  60  to  4,  if  the 
telegraph  is  correct,  to  wipe  out  the  institution  of  African  slavery  from  the  soil  of 
Missouri. 

It  is  an  old  adage  “  that  he  is  a  fool  who  learns  nothing  from  experience,  but  he 
is  the  greatest  of  fools  who  will  not  profit  by  his  own  experience”  I  have  learned 
a  little  ;  not  much  ;  but  I  am  progressing.  I  never  expect — perhaps  I  am  not  wise 
enough,  or  perhaps  I  am  too  timid  or  too  slow — I  do  not  expect  to  get  quite  up  to 
the  standard  of  my  venerable  friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens)  or  my  elo¬ 
quent  friend  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  H.  W.  Davis.)  But  I  will  endeavor  to  keep 
pace  witih  my  own  convictions,  having  in  view  always  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  of  republican  liberty  under  free 
institutions  upon  the  American  continent.  Sir,  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  “  logic  of  events.” 

May  I  say  a  word  or  two  to  my  friends  from  Kentucky?  My  life  long  friend  who  sits 
on  my  left,  who  addressed  the  house  the  other  day,  (Mr.  Clay,)  in  the  remarks  that  I 
understood  him  to  make,  spoke  of  the  slaves  in  Kentucky  being  worth  $160,000,000 
before  the  rebellion,  and  perhaps  as  much  now.  Sir,  put  upon  the  block  to-day, 
what  would  all  the  slaves  in  North  America  sell  for?  Does  he  expect,  after  all  to 
which  I  have  referred,  after  what  he  has  seen,  does  the  gentleman  expect  that  the 
institution  of  slavery  is  to  remain  anywhere  safe  for  any  length  of  time?  If  he  does, 
if  my  other  friends  from  Kentucky  expect  that,  I  have  only  to  say  that  upon  that 
one  question  I  am  wiser  than  they,  1  have  passed  through  this  sea  of  troubles.  Thank 
God  I  breathe  freer  and  easier  to-day  in  consequence  of  having  got  through  it,  andl 
tell  themnow,  that  without  some  obstacle  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
in  less  than  two  years  from  the  day  that  I  am  making  these  poor  remarks  in  the 
American  Congress,  Kentucky  will  be  a  free  State  without  any  regard  to  the  views 
gentlemen  may  express  here  on  this  side  of  this  Hall. 

And,  sir,  if  ever  a  set  of  people  made  a  mistake  on  earth,  it  was  the  men  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  by  whom  I  was  somewhat  governed  myself,  when,  three  years  ago,  they  re¬ 
jected  the  offer  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  wiser  than  we  were,  see¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  before  us,  but  seeing  the  bow  of  promise  set  in  the  sky,  and 
knowing  what  was  to  come,  proposed  to  us  to  sweep  the  institution  of  slavery  from 
the  border  States,  offering  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  compensating 
the  loyal  men  of  those  States  for  their  losses  in  labor  and  property.  I  say  that  the 
unwisest  of  all  acts,  so  far  as  the  border  States  were  concerned,  was  the  rejection  of 
this  liberal  offer  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States.  I  voted  for  the  proposition 
at  first  then  unwisely  changed  my  ground,  showing  the  versatility  of  man,  and 
would,  perhaps  if  it  had  come  to  a  final  vote,  have  opposed  it,  because  my  constituents 
were  likely  to  be  offended  by  the  passage  of  such  a  law.  They  are  now  convinced, 
when  their  slaves  are^one  and  their  pockets  are  empty,  that  I  was  right  in  the  first 
place,  and  they  were  wrong.  I  have  read,  in  the  papers  of  this  morning,  that  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  Kentucky,  after  electing  that  distinguished  and  able  man,  James  Guthrie, 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  have  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  emancipa¬ 
tion,  “  ioith  the  consent  of  the  owners,  and  with  compensation .” 

But  where  is  compensation  to  come  from  ?  I  have  a  right  to  feel  something  on 
this  subject,  for  I  am  called  upon  to  ask  myself  where  is  compensation  to  come  from*? 
Not  out  of  the  coffers  of  the  national  Treasury.  Why,  the  Government  will  not 
even  pay  for  the  gallant  soldiers  which  I  and  others  have  furnished  for  its  Army, 
although  the  law,  as  I  understand,  expressly  provides  for  'compensation  to  loyal 
owners.  While  I  have  furnished  ten  soldiers,  brave  soldiers,  (I  hope  they  are  doing 
good  service  for  the  cause,)  I  have  never  asked  for  any  compensation.  I  do  not  urge 
my  claim  for  compensation ;  but  when  Uncle  Sam  comes  a! erg  T  will  consider  whether- 
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to  take  it  or  not.  I  will  ask  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay,)  I  will  not  call 
him  “my  venerable  friend,  ” — because  he  and  I  sat  oh  the  same  bench  at  school  when 
we  were  boys  together — does  he  think  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  will  ever  vote 
to  tax  themselves  to  pay  him  and  others  for  their  slaves?  Does  he  not  know  that 
the  day  for  compensation  is  past?  Will  he  have  the  men  of  Kentucky  go  through 
all  the  trouble  and  anxiety  which  I  have  passed  through,  simply  to  preserve  that 
which  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  preserved  but  a  few  short  years  longer? 
I  would  do  my  full  duty  toward  my  old  State ;  but  how  else  can  I  do  it  than  by 
giving  her  noble  and  patriotic  men  the  benefit  of  my  own  experience?  I  think  that 
the  best  way  to  aid  and  succor  my  proud  old  mother  is  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

“  If  it  were  done,  when  ’tie  done,  then  ’twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly.  ” 

Sir,'  she  and  her  people  rank  in  my  affections  next  to  my  own  proud  adopted 
Commonwealth.  Sir,  I  honor  Kentucky  for  the  long  list  of  illustrious  names,  living 
and  dead,  and  for  their  great  actions,  in  peace  and  in  war,  that  illumines  the 
page  of  her  eventful  history.  I  would  do  nothing  to  wound  the  spirit  of  Kentucky. 
No,  sir,  no.  In  the  language  of  one  of  her  most  gifted  and  patriotic  sons,  “  not  a 
blade  of  grass  should  wither  forever  on  her  green  and  fertile  fields,  if  it  remained 
until  by  some  act  of  mine,  dishonor  and  shame  should  be  brought  nigh  unto  her 
habitation.”  There  is  ntt  a  State  in  this  Union,  npr  any  people  of  the  Union,  for 
whom  I  would  make'  greater  sacrifices  than  I  would  for  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
Especially  do  I  sympathize  with  my  friend  to  whom  I  have  referred,  because  he  and 
I  were  educated  in  the  same  social  and  political  school,  and  have  in  many  respects 
kindred  sympathies.  I  have  the  highest  confidence  in  his  loyalty,  in  his  honor,  and 
in  his  patriotism,  however  much  we  may  differ  on  some  questions.  I  wish  that  I 
could  aid  him  and  men  similarly  situated.  But  I  cannot.  This  is  not  because  of 
any  hostility  to  Kentucky,  or  any  hostility  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  I  am  compelled  to  act  thus,  in  view  of  the  great  results  which,  in  myopinion, 
are  to  spring  from  the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  I  shall  vote  for  it  in  order 
to  help  the  old  State  of  Kentucky,  to  help  the  South,  but  above  all  to  help  all  the 
the  States  of  the  Union  arriving  at  a  final  adjustment  of  the  terrible  agitation 
and  conflict  now  prevailing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  the  action  of  our  ancestors  in  reference  to  slavery  in¬ 
flicted  this  evil  upon  us.  And  when  I  speak  of  our  ancestors,  I  mean  those  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  rock  and  those  of  James  river.  And  while  in  this  House  and  in  tl  e  other 
end  of  this  Capitol,  I  have  heard  attacks  on  the  pilgrim  fathers,  and  while  I  saw 
lately  a  disreputable  statement  concerning  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia,  coming 
from  an  American  Senator,  yet  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  which  prompts 
such  efforts.  Doubt! es  there  were  bad  men  as  well  as  hoEest  and  good  men  among 
the  original  settlers  of  both  the  northern  and  the  southern  sections  of  our  country. 
Through  the  promptings  of  cupidity  and  avarice,  slavery  was  first  engrafted  on  our 
institutiions.  Could  our  ancestors  who  countenanced  it,  in  its  establishment,  witness 
the  scenes  of  the  present  time,  they  would  doubtless  feel  that  they  committed  an 
unpardonable  sin.  And  for  this  sin  the  North  and  the  South  are  equally  respon¬ 
sible.  The  people  of  both  sections  were  engaged  in  this  infamous  traffic,  and  we  are 
this  day  gathering  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  iniquity.  And  it  is  thus^that 

“  Even-handed  justice 

Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips ;  ” 

ob,  as  the  eande  great  master  expresses  it 

“That  we  but  teach 

Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return, 

To  plague  the  inventor.” 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr,  Fernando  Wood)  said  the  other  day  that 
slavery  was  a  blessmg  to  the  slave.  I  admit  that  it  has  turned  out  to  be  so,  yet  by 
accident  alone.  The  Africans  were  brought  from  their  native  wilds  in  violation  of 
every  law  of  God  and  humanity;  but  when  I  compare  the  present  condition  of  the 
negro  in  this  country  with  his  situation  in  his  native  land,  I  am  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  has  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  his  moral,  intellec¬ 
tual  and  physical  condition’  I  think  that  the  negro  of  the  United  States  is.a  higher 
order  of  humanity  than  the  barbarian  of  Africa.  Thus  out  of  a  great  wrong  has  re¬ 
sulted  a  great  good — the  elevation  and  advancement  of  this  large  and  unfortunate 
class.  The  consoling  reflections  will  ever  be,  that  this  down-trodden  race,  torn  by 
violence  from  their  native  country  for  the  sake  of  gain,  after  passing  for  centuries 
through  a  weary  pilgrimage  of  bondage,  are  at  last  admitted  into  the  temple  of  free 
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dom,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  enjoying  all  the  blessings  which  education,  true  religion 
and  civilization  confer  upon  man;  and  through  them  it  may  be  at  last  that  these 
blessings  may  be  sent  back  to  Africa,  and  that  continent  over  which  the  dark  cloud 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  has  so  long  hovered,  be  illumined  by  the  same  bright 
sun  which  has  thrown  its  effulgent  rays  over  other  portions  of  the  habitable  globe. 
And  in  all  this,  through  the  eye  of  faith,  we  may  discern  the  hand  of  an  all- wise 
and  inscrutable  Providence ;  for  there  is  a 

“Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends 
Eough-hew  them  how  we  will.” 

™  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution  in  lY 87  formed  that 
instrument  they  committed  a  great  mistake  in  not  disposing  finally  and  forever  of 
the  institution  of  slavery.  If  the  venerable  man,  whose  “  counterfeit  presentment’7 
(pointing  to  the  portrait  of  Washington,)  stands  before  us  upon  the  walls  of  this  Re¬ 
presentative  Chamber,  could  come  from  the  sacred  spot  of  Mount  Vernon,  which 
holds  his  ashes,  and  the  question  was  put  to  him,  “Would  you  as  President  of  that 
Convention,  and  the  noble  men  who  composed  that  body,  now  dispose  gradually 
and  directly  of  the  institution  of  slavery  upon  this  continent?”  is  there  a  man  who 
hears  my  voice  who  could  doubt  what  would  be  the  answer  of  the  Father  of  his 
country?  It  was  not  because  they  were  not  anti-slavery,  but  because  they  were 
afraid  to  deal  with  it.  They  had  other  delicate  and  important  questions  to  set¬ 
tle,  that  prevented  them  from  disposing  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  They  were 
planting  deeply  upon  this  continent  the  foundations  of  a  temple  that  was  to 
last  forever ;  a  temple  of  liberty  which  was  to  shield  not  only  themselves  but  their 
posterity,  and  that  men  in  all  time  to  come  should  take  refuge  there  And  they  did 
not  wish,  as  I  have  said  I  did  not  wish,  to  endanger  that  structure,  to  do  any  thing 
that  would  cause  it  to  totter  and  fall.  They  did  not  wish  to  fail  in  the  grand  object 
that  they  had  in  view.  Hence  they  let  the  minor  subject  of  slavery  go  over  to  other 
times  and  other  men.  It  has  therefore  now  come  down  to  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  look 
ahead  into  our  history  for  fifty  years  to  come,  and  I  ask  the  question,  suppose  the 
institution  of  slavery  is  to  remain  interwoven  in  our  mechanism  of  government,  and 
our  country  is  again,  on  account  of  it,  to  pass  through  thebloody  trials  which  now 
cover  our  land  with  mourning  and  sorrow,  and  have  piled  upon  us  a  debt  which 
will  tax  the  energies  and  wring  the  sinews  of  our  posterity  to  pay;  suppose  you,  sir, 
that  our  children  will  not  censure  and  charge  upon  us  as  committing  a  mistake  that 
we  did  not  during  the  revolution  of  these  times  wipe  out  forever  this  disturbing  and 
dangerous  element  in  our  political  system  ? 

I  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  refer  to  the  State  of  Kentucky.  She  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1799.  At  that  time  there  were  not  exceeding  12  000  slave  in  the  Stat’e. 
She  is  the  oldest  daughter  in  the  family  of  States.  She  was  the  first  that  was  ad¬ 
mitted  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  great  men  of  Kentucky  of 
that  day,  proud  and  venerable  names,  advocated  the  propriety  of  a  system  of  gradual 
emancipation.  Will  my  friend  from  the  Maysville  district,  (Mr.  Wadsworth,)  will  my 
friead  from  the  Louisville  district,  (Mr.  Mallory,)  will  any  of  my  friends  who  op¬ 
pose  this  amendment  declare  it  would  not  have  been  a  great  boon  if  the  original 
constitution  of  Kentucky  had  disposed  bf  slavery  forever?  Will  my  very  excellent 
friend,  (Mr.  Clay,)  say  that  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  his  distinguished  and 
venerable  father,  who  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  .framed  the  first  con¬ 
stitution  of  Kentucky,  would  it  not  have  been  better  for  his  immediate  ancestors, 
to  have  met  firmly  the  question  at  that  day,  and  thus  relieved  the  State  from  sla 
very,  and  the  people  of  that  noble  Conmonwealth  of  the  terrible  sorrows  .which  have 
since  fallen  upon  them?  In  1803,  President  Jefferson  purchased  from  France,  the 
Louisiana  territory,  extending  from  the  Balize  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
embracing  a  magnificent  Empire.  At  that  time,  there  were  only  about  30  000  Af¬ 
rican  slaves,  held  in  bondage  in  this  vast  territory.  Will  any  enlightened  man  of 
this  period,  say  that  the  best  interests  of  our  whole  country,  would  not  have  been 
greatly  promoted,  by  the  Government,  paying  the  owners  for  these  few  slaves,  and 
excluding  the  institution  forever  thereafter,  .from  that  territory?  We  would  thus 
have  avoided  the  contest,  about  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  territories !  We 
would  have  been  spared  the  bloody  strife  in  Kansas!  and  most  probably  this  rebel¬ 
lion,  with  all  its  terrible  consequences,  never  would  have  disgraced  our  hitherto 
happy  country. 

I  come  now  to  speak  a  word  in  reference  to  my  own  State  of  Missouri.  She  came 
into  the  Union,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution.  For  the  purpose  only  of 
having  a  few  thousand  slaves  there,  the  whole  eontinent  shook  with  the  agitation  of 
the  “Missouri  question.”  We  were  fighting  for  the  privilege  of  .holding  a  few  slaves 
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struggle.  Does  my  friend,  (Mr.  Hall,)  from  the  district  adjoining  the  one  that  I  re¬ 
present,  does  any  man  upon  this  floor,  tell  me  that  it  would  not  have  been  better 
for  Missouri  at  once  in  1820,  to  have  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  gradual  or  imme¬ 
diate  emancipation  of  her  slaves,  driving  the  institution  beyond  her  boundaries?  If 
there  is  such  a  man  he  is  not  as  enlightened  on  the  subject  to  day  as  I  believe  I  am  ; 
he  has  not  learned  as  much  as  I  think  I  have  done. 

Why,  sir,  what  is  Missouri  to-day,  and  what  would  she  have  been  if  there  had 
been  incorporated  at  that  time  into  her  organic  law  an  ordinance  declaring  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  slavery  forever  abolished  within  her  limits?  We  would  have  been  as 
Ohio,  and  Illinois  and  Iowa.  We  would  have  been  rid  of  this  curse  which  like  Ban- 
quo’s  ghost,  is  ever  reappearing,  the  curse  of  slavery,  this  raw  head  and  bloody  bones, 
and  we  would  have  been  clear  of  all  these  troublts.  We  v  ould  have  had  no  bands  of 
guerillas  watering  the  soil  of  our  State  with  the  blood  of  our  peaceful  citizens.  We 
would  have  had  no  qrmed  bodies  of  men  stationed  in  all  our  border  to  keep  the  peace. 
Look  at  Illinois  just  across  the  Father-of-waters.  She  came  into  the  Union  in  1818, 
two  years  before  Missouri,  and  with  less  population,  fewer  mineral  resources,  not  so 
many  rivers  nor  better  facilities  for  commerce,  yet  she  has  four  thousand  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  while  Missouri  has  only  twelve  hundred.  .  Illinois  has  a  prosperous,  happy,  and 
peaceful  population  of  two  million,  while  we  have  only  half  this  number,  and  our 
people  are  leaving  in  every  direction,  seeking  homes  in  the  territories;  in  the  distant 
mountains;  in  South  America;  in  Mexico;  in  Illinois;  flying  away  from  the  horrible 
specter  of  thisinfernal  rebellion.  Why  is  this?  I  know  of  but  one  real,  substantial, 
specific  reason  and  that  is  that  the  framers  of  the  Missouri  constitution  allowed  sla¬ 
very  to  remain,  while  Illinois  was  made  forever  free  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
penned  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  son  of  Virginia,  and  by  which  Virginia  ceded  an  em¬ 
pire  within  itself  (the  Northwest  Territory,)  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  looking  upTor  light  from  above,  and  I  begin  to  see  it  streaking  along 
the  horizon,  however  it  may  be  with  other  gentlemen  in  this  Hall. 

A  word  or  two  more  and  I  will  relieve  the  attention  of  the  House.  If  this  wenfe 
a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  this  amendment  was  proposed,  I  would  not  vote  for 
it,  and  on  the  score  of  expediency.  Why  ?  Because  if  we  had  remained  in  a  state 
of  profound  peace,  the  very  proposal  to  submit  this  amendment  to  the  States  would 
have  disturbed  the  public  tranquility,  and  therefore,  I  would  let  it  alone.  But  now 
I  vote  for  it  in  order  to  restore  tie  public  tranquility,  believing  that  this  rebellion 
having  been  set  on  foot,  and  civil  war  raging  in  the  country,  you  cannot  have  en¬ 
tire  tranquility  without  a  removal  of  the  cause  of  disturbance,  Now,  one  gentle¬ 
man  intimated  yesterday  that  if  we  pass  the  amendment  it  will  induce  emancipation 
on  the  part  of  the'  southern  States  themselves.  But  I  ask  him  are  they  likely  to  be 
governed  by  any  disposition  We  may  make  of  this  question  in  this  House?  Not  at  all. 
Whenever  they  are  pressed  to  the  wall,  whenver  our  armies  shall  have  planted  our 
standard  in  every  one  of  their  States,  when  their  principal  cities  shall  have  been 
taken,  when  they  are  “  in  articulo  mortis,”  it  may  be,  as  a  dernier  resort,  that 
they  may  strike  the  shackels  from  the  limbs  of  the  slaves  they  now  hold.  But  they 
will  never  be  governed  by  any  action  we  may  take  upon  tlis  or  any  other  question. 
Never.  Whenever  they  find  it  for  their  interest  to  do  it,  they  will  do  it,  and  not 
before. 

One  other  remark.  Missouri  has  in  advance  adopted  this  amendment.  Now,  al¬ 
low  me,  although  not  much  given  to  prophecy,  being  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  son 
of  a  prophet,  to  make  one  other  prediction  upon  this  tjoor  to-day.  It  is  this :  if  this 
constitutional  amendment  be  adopted  by  this  House,  or  whether  it  be  adopted  by 
this  House  or  not,  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  Congress  which  is  immediately  to  suc¬ 
ceed  this,  in  lees  than  ninety  days  from  the  time  of  our  adjournment;  it  will  become 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  will  be  adopted  not  alone  by  the  North,  but  by  every 
southern  State.  I  do  not  doubt  it.  How?  By  the  masses  of  the  people,  as  the  mas¬ 
ses  of  the  people  of  Missouri  have  adopted  it  there.  How  ?  When  the  poor  and  hum- 
ble  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  shall  have  left 
the  bloody  trials  in  which  they  are  now  engaged  to  tear  down  this  temple bf  human 
liberty;  when  they  will  return  perhaps  to  their  desolated  homes’;  when  they  shall 
look  once  more  upon  and  hug  to  their  bosoms  the  wives  and  children  whom  they 
love,  in  poverty  and  in  rags;  when  they  will  go,  perhaps,  minus  an  arm,  or  an 
eye,  or  a  leg,  and  in  poverty  to  those  who  are  dependent  upon  them  for  sup¬ 
port  in  life,  taught  by  experience,  as  I  have  been  taught  by  experience,  they  wil. 
ask  the  question  of  themselves,  “Why  all  this?  What  have  we  been  fighting  for?  ; 
They  will  bring  to  mind  the  sweet  memories  of  other  days.  They  will  remember 
thepeaceful  and  happy  homes  that  they  were  induced  to  leave  and  which  theA 
enjoyed  under  the  benign  influence  of  wholesome  and  liberal  laws  passed  here 
and  they  will  inquire,  “  By  what  sophistry?  by  what  appeal?  by  what  force,  by  wha 
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maddening  influence  is  it,  that  w'e  have  been  induced  to  enter  into  this  terrible  re¬ 
bellion?  Not  to  promote  any  interest  of  wife  and  children,  but  to  destroy  all  the 
blessings  vouchsafed  to  us  and  to  them  by  a  free  Government  and  equitable  laws;” 
and  they  will  further  ask,  “Who  has  been  the  author  of  my  misfortunes,  and  the 
ruin  of  my  family,  my  all  ?”  Sir,  they  will  point  to  those  who  hold  the  power  at 
Richmond;  they  will  direct  their  vengeance  against  them ;  and  Davis  and  his  trai¬ 
torous  crew,  as  I  have  said  upon  a  former  occasion  will,  like  Action  of  old,  be  in 
the  end  destroyed  by  their  own  friends. 

I  do  not  doubt  this.  The  masses  of  the  people  of  the  South  have  no  special 
interest  in,  nor  sympathy  with,  the  institution  of  slavery.  They  never  had.  The 
comparative  number  of  slaveholders  is  small,  and  whenever  you  begin  to  drive  in 
the  wedge  and  exemplify  the  dividing  line  between  those  whose  moral  convictions 
say  that  slavery  is  right,  and  who  are,  as  a  property  interest,  identified  and 
associated  with  it,  and  that  great  volume  of  humanity  who,  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  deny  the  moral  right  of  slavery  and  have  no  interest  whatever  in  it,  I 
tell  you  the  result  will  be  as  ten  to  one  against  the  institution.  And  it  is  in  this 
way  that  in  Georgia,  in  Arkansas,  and  in  South  Carolina,  even,  at  last,  the  very 
amendment  we  propose  to  adopt  here,  to-day,  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  good 
judgment  of  the  people  of  those  States.  I  judge  from  what  I  have  seen  in  my 
own  State;  I  judge  from  the  fact  that  only  a  few  years  ago  men  who  owned  no 
slaves,  but,  controled  by  that  power,  were  nearly  crazy  upon  the  subject  for  fear 
I  would  do  something  to  set  my  own  slaves  free  !  And  now  they  are  equally  offen 
ded  with  me  because  I  happen  to  be  found  in  the  unfortunate  category  of  being 
the  owner  of  slaves!  Southern  public  sentiment,  northern  public  sentiment,  American 
public  sentiment,  and,  I  may  add,  the  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world,  now,  as  from 
the  begining,  from  the  very  day  of  the  adoption  and  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
is  against  the  humanity,  the  Christianity,  and  the  expediency  of  the  longer  contin 
uance  of  the  institution  of  slavery  among  us.  What  has  Great  Britain  done?  What 
has  France  done?  What  has  Russia  done?  Everywhere,  even  in  the  despotic  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  Old  World,  we  find  them  getting  rid  of  and  abolishing  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery.  And  shall  free  America  lag  in  a  contest,  and  hesitate  now  when 
the  question  is  that  of  liberty  and  when  it  may  be  reached  according  to  all  the  forms 
of  law  under  our  Constitution?  Sir — 

“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affaire  of  men, 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries.” 

% 

And  this  is  equally  true  of  nations. 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  one  more  reflection  and  I  have  done.  Gentlemen  seem  to  think 
that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  is  going  to  lead  to  some  other  and  dangerous 
innovations.  Sir,  I  rely  upon  the  conservative  balance-wheel  of  my  friend  from  Ver¬ 
mont  (Mr.  Morrill)  and  others  like  him  to  keep  his  party  friends  from  going  too 
far.  My  friend  from  the  Louisville  district  (Mr.  Mallory)  tells  us  that  when  a  move¬ 
ment  is'  once  started  it  is  difficult  to  stop  it.  I  do  not  anticipate  the  evils  which  some 
gentlemen  upon  this  side  of  the  House  seem  to  fear.  I  rely  upon  the  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment  of  the  people  of  all  the  States.  I  believe,  as  much  as  I  believe  any¬ 
thing,  that  the  permanent  and  continued  existence  of  our  free  institutions  is  depen¬ 
dant  upon  the  preservation  of  that  beautiful  harmony  which  exists  between  the 
powers  of  the  States  and  of  the  General  Government.  I  want  to  see  no  entrench¬ 
ment  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  whole  machine,  either  by 
the  General  Government  upon  the  rightful,  constitutional  powers  of  the  States,  or 
upon  the  part  of  the  States  on  the  rightful  points  of  constitutional  power  to  the 
General  Government.  Not  only  the  harmony  and  beauty ,  but  the  very  strength  of 
our  political  system  consists  in  the  preservation  of  both;  and  I  do  not  believe,  although 
it  is  frequently  ascribed  to  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that  it  ia 
their  purpose  to  use  these  vast  centralized  powers  of  a  great  consolidated  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  view  of  oppressing  the  people  of  any  one  of  the  States.  Any  oppression 
whioh  the  people  of  the  South  now  undergo  is  the  effect  of  their  own  false  teaching 
and  conduct ;  and  whether  that  oppression  shall  continue,  whether  their  country 
shall  be  still  further  desolated,  whether  their  towns  and  cities  shall  be  still  further 
saoked  and  burned,  whether  their  property  shall  be  still  further  taken,  depends,  not 
upon  us,  not  upon  the  General  Government,  but  it  depends  upon  the  people  of  the 
southern  States  themselves.  I  would  rely  even  on  the  liberality,  the  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  good/aith  of  my  friend  from  Ohio,  (Mr  Ashley.)  Let  these  men  who 
have  rebelled  without  cause  and  without  excuse  come  back  and  rely  upon  him  and 
the  gentleman  frem  Yermont  to  do  them  full  and  ample  justice*  and  to  treat  them 
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liberally  and  in  the  spirit  of  broad  and  general  philanthropy ;  and  I  feel  that  they 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

One  word  more  (for  the  field  still  opens)  to  my  Democratic  friends.  I  have  the 
good  or  the  bad  fortune  of  being  rather  in  the  middle  of  the  House,  and  not  exactly 
identified  in  my  theories  with  anybody.  I  have  been  a  party  by  myself  pretty  much 
all  the  time  I  have  been  here;  but  thank  God  !  I  have  the  good  opinion  of  myself  to 
believe  that  I  have  been  a  patriot  all  the  time,  that  I  have  had  my  eye  on  the  main 
question,  and  that  I  have  been  working  to  the  great  point  of  saving  my  country 
and  its  free  institutions  from  wreck.  As  to  partisan  considerations  ;  does  any  man 
ever  expect  to  make  anything  ffirthsr  politically  out  of  the  slavery  question?  Sir, 

I  have  heard  hardly  an  argument  upon  this  side  of  the  House  which  has  not  con¬ 
tained  this  remarkable  expression:  “  while,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aw,  not  an 'apologist  for 
the  institution  of  slavery ;  and  if  I  were  to  take  a  vote  to-day  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  with  the  exception  of  a  half  dozen,  headed  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
New  York.  (Mr  Fernando  Wood,}  I  believe  that  every  one  of  you  would  endorse  the 
general  anti-slavery  remarks  which  I  have  made  here  to-day.  I  believe  that  the 
very  eloquent  and  distinguished  gentleman  from  the  Cincinnati  district,  (Mr.  Pen¬ 
dleton,)  for  whose  personal  character  I  have  the  highest  respect,  and  also  for  his 
patriotism  and  his  loyalty,  is  against  the  institution  of  slavery ;  he  would  not  plant 
it  in  my  3tate  if  it  was  not  there;  he  would  not  plant  it  in  Ohio;  he  would  not 
plant  it  on  this  continent ;  he  does  not  regard  it  as  an  institution  just  in  itself  and 
productive  of  good  results  ;  and  I  believe  that  is  the  opinion  of  nine  tenths  of  tk 
gentlemen  upon  this  side  of  the  House. 

Why  not,  then,  by  adopting  this  amendment,  submit  the  matter  to  the  good  sense 
and  patriotism  of  the  American  people — the  people  of  all  the  States.  Why  not  cut 
this  Gordian^fot?  Why  net  dispose  at  once  of  this  distracting  question?  We 
never  can  haJ^  tranquility  and  peace  so  long  a3  it  remains  in  the  form  in  which  it 

now  exists. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell,  another  hour  having  expired.] 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  ask  that  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  be  still  further 

extended. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROLLINS,  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  but  one  wther  thought  to  ex- 
'j5ress*and  I  pledge  the  House  that  I  will  then  conclude  these  remarks,  not,  however, 
without  thanking  everybody  here  for  the  great  and  unusual  courtesy  which  has 
been  extended  to  me,  as  well  as  for  the  attentive  hearing,  which  I  have  received 
alike  from  the  House,  and  from  these  crowded  galleries.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  can  get 
through  this  rebellion  completely  and  satisfactorily,  if  we  can  steer  safely  between 
Charybdis  on  the  one  side,  and  Scylla  on  the  other,  of  the  passage  through  which 
we  are  now  steering,  if  we  survive  the  storm  and  the  strife,  if  we  can  march  safely 
through  the  dark  and  dreary  wilderness  of  rebellion  and  civil  war,  and  if  we  can 
come  out  of  it  with  the  American  Union  a3  formed  by  Washington  and  his  com 
patriots,  if  we  ean  come  out  of  it  with  our  free  and  matchless  Constitution  main¬ 
tained  substantially  in  all  its  parts,  if  we  can  come  out  of  it  and  still  boast  of  our 
American  nationality,  if  we  can  came  out  of  it  with  the  farther  boast  that  though 
we  have  passed  through  these  great  trials,  we  have  not  only  saved  our  Constitution 
and  Union,  but  we  have  caused  the  sun  of  freedom  to  shine  on  an  additional  four  mil¬ 
lion  of  humandbeings;  and  if  the  old  ship  can  once  more  be  righted  and  set  sail  on 
calmer  seas,  smooth  and  tranquil,  where  is  the  man  who  feels  a  just  pride  of  country 
and  who  cannot  realize  the  great  influence  which  the  American  Republic,  with 
freer  institutions  and  a  broader  Christian  civilization,  shall  exert  on  down-trodden 
humanity  in  every  land  and  beyond  every  sea?  Ay,  sir,  let  our3  be  the  chosen 
land,  let  ours  be  the  land  where  the  weary  wanderer  shall  direct  his  footsteps  and 
where  he  can  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and  freedom.  Let  our3  be  the  “  bright 
particular  star7’  next  to  the  star  that  led  the  Shepherds  to  Bethlehem,  which  shall 
guide  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed  of  all  the  world  into  a  harbor  of  peace,  securi 
ty,  and  happiness.  And  let  us,  kneeling  around  the  altar,  all  thank  God  that  al¬ 
though  we  have  had  our  trials,  we  have  saved  our  country;  that  although  we  have 
been  guilty  of  sins,  we  have  wiped  them  out ;  and  that  we  at  length  stand  up  a  great 
and  powerful  people,  honored  by  all  the  earth,  “  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  dis¬ 
enthralled  by  the  genius  of  UNIVERSAL  EMANCIPATION.  ”  [Loud  applause  on 
the  floor  ana  in  the  galleries,  which^was  checked  by  the  Speaker.] 
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